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PEESONALITIES AND POLITICAL FOECES 

BY ALBEKT BUSHNELI, HABT 



Now that the smoke from the electoral battle-field has 
nearly cleared away, now that the number of Bepresenta- 
tives and Senators from each party in the Sixty-second Con- 
gress can be nearly calculated, now that the various Demo- 
cratic Governors and Mayors are somewhat accustomed to 
the unwonted delight of being elected, it is time to consider 
what are the great personal and political forces which are 
going to work upon each other during the next two years. 

The politicians have been zealous in trying to estimate 
the future vote of the various States and to see how far 
the sudden changes of party in the election of 1910 are 
permanent. It does not require any uncommon political 
sagacity to see that some of the results are accidental, or at 
least evanescent. Massachusetts, for instance, is visibly 
what it has been twice before in the last twenty years, a 
Republican State with a Democratic Governor. The Massa- 
chusetts Legislature is as likely to elect a Democratic Sen- 
ator to Mr. Lodge 's seat as the New York Legislature is to 
choose a Republican to fill that vacancy which Mr. Depew 
has created for nearly twelve years. Tennessee and Mis- 
souri can hardly be expected to remain Eepublican States. 
Even a tyro at vote-figuring can see that there is still prac- 
tically a solid South for any strong and vigorous Demo- 
cratic candidate, and a nearly solid Middle and Far West 
for a reasonably acceptable Eepublican candidate. As has 
happened in so many previous Presidential campaigns, the 
election of 1912 is likely to turn on Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey. 

The party issues of the next five years are also clearly 
revealed by the last election : it is written that no tariff act 
is sacred ; Eepublicans who voted against the Payne- Aldrich 
Tariff and have denounced it ever since its passage may 
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still legally place " Rep." after their names in the Congres- 
sional Directory and may be counted alongside the Stand- 
patters. Contrariwise, it must be supposed that there will 
be Democrats in full party standing who will not join the 
procession to move seven times around the walls of a high 
protective Jericho. 

As for Conservation, that is not a party issue : everybody 
is a conservationist escept Senator Carter of Montana, and 
perhaps he will accede, in the rather gloomy interval before 
he gets back to the Senate. Conservation is only a question 
of degree and method: some people are Pinchot conserva- 
tionists, and some conserve Secretary Ballinger, and some 
are conservationists on their own responsibility. But no 
party. National or State, can safely set itself against two 
ideas which have struck deep roots in the mind of the or- 
dinary voter : first, that the gifts of nature are meant to be 
used, but not to be wasted ; and, second, and still more deeply 
rooted, that those gifts can be and must be used without 
continuing the practice of turning them over wholesale to 
people who take a heavy toll for superintending the diminu- 
tion of the nation's stock of resources. 

The third great field of discussion, the restriction of 
corporations, has gone so far that the Steel Corporation 
makes public the figures upon which it bases its corporation 
tax. It is clear that the shrewdest owners and managers 
of corporate property are now fighting, not for freedom 
from regulation, but for a minimum of regulation. They 
and their attorneys make every possible objection at every 
possible stage ; but they see clearly that the great court of 
public opinion will find a verdict against them, and all they 
really hope for is a minimum of damages. It is difficult to 
make a distinct party issue on regulation of the railroads 
and other combinations of capital ; hardly a member of the 
next Congress will dare to face his electorate as the avowed 
enemy of regulation of capital or the designated friend of 
" the interests." 

A fourth issue, which in many ways is more serious and 
alarming than the other three, is that of labor; but it is 
clearly not a party question at present. The notion of the 
right, duty and probable success of labor combinations is as 
obstinate as that of capital combinations. The labor unions 
gain ground from year to year and have never been more in- 
sistent on the closed shop than in the last twelve months. In 
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America and in foreign countries the whole labor question is 
in a condition of violent ebullition. On labor and the rights 
of labor no issue between Republicans and Democrats has 
been raised: even so vital a question as the tariff divides 
the labor vote, and the belief that a high tariff raises wages 
is the strongest prop of the extreme protective system. It 
is difficult to see how either of the great parties can in any 
future contest take ground distinctly antagonistic to labor 
and the labor vote. President Taft has thought it prudent 
and just to yield a point on the question of labor injunctions. 

Nevertheless, whatever the issues that may be raised in 
the next Presidential campaign, the Republicans cannot es- 
cape from the difficulty which invariably pursues a party 
which promises prosperity by statute. If the tariff makes 
the country prosperous, then whenever it is less prosperous 
it is reasonable to call the tariff-makers to account. If the 
tariff raises wages, it must not only raise the money wage, 
but the purchasing power of the wages; high wages ought 
not only to follow high prices, but to precede them. On the 
other hand, it is difficult to see how the Democratic party 
can make a much more searching declaration of radical 
principles than those of the Chicago platform of 1908. Mr. 
Bryan was thought extreme by his own party, but his 
doctrines were not too sweeping for the Republican party 
to adopt, formulate and set forth as campaign material. 

This brief survey of the political conditions seems to 
show that just now the American people are much more 
affected by personalities than by platforms: Mr. Cannon 
is an example; he personifies to many voters a bad and 
despotic system of party management in Congress. To be 
sure, the responsible Speakership has in it elements of co- 
herence and party efficiency which make it altogether likely 
that the powers of the Speaker will eventually be restored 
by the Democrats; but Cannon's dogmatism and arbitrary 
method of doing a right thing as well as a doubtful thing are 
understandable by plenty of people who do not at all compre- 
hend the parliamentary law of the House of Representa- 
tives. Throughout the country, to a large degree, the fight 
in 1910 has been one of personalities: La Follette did not 
carry his Legislature as a Republican or even as a Pro- 
gressive, but as Robert La Follette, a hammerer and a man 
hated of the bosses. The same thing is very clearly seen 
in the gubernatorial campaign in six belt-line States — 
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Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio : in every one of those States personality, 
positive or negative, was the point of attack, if not of de- 
cision. Apparently any respectable Democrat could have 
been elected in Massachusetts, but in Connecticut Judge 
Baldwin was chosen on his merits as a man and a cam- 
paigner. In New Jersey, by all accounts, Woodrow Wilson 
electrified the State with his conception of the Governor as 
the spokesman of the public interests and the leader of 
his own party. In Pennsylvania, Senator Penrose, who was 
the virtual candidate for chief of the State through his 
two dummies, Tener and Grim, triumphantly established his 
own unpopularity in the State which he controls. In Ohio 
the personal quality of Harmon greatly swelled, if it did 
not contribute, his remarkable majority of 100,000. 

Throughout the country it has been shown over and over 
again that it is necessary to " pander to the moral sense of 
the community " by nominating candidates who stand for 
something in themselves. The astonishing success of the 
Insurgents in the West is a proof that the American people 
like positive men and will vote for them if they have the 
opportunity. 

How is all this illustrated in New York and in the status 
of the most distinguished citizen of that State? First of all, 
it is clear that national issues which have been the fighting- 
ground through Congress for years were not the factors 
of the canvass. Except on the tariff, it was difficult to 
frame up any distinct general issue that aroused the voters ; 
and on the tariff a large number of New York Republicans 
evidently disbelieved their own State platform, while the 
Democratic candidate was a protected manufacturer. The 
real interest of the New York campaign was heightened by 
the fact that both candidates were men of high standing 
and independent minds. For once the voters of New York 
had the cheering confidence that whoever was elected they 
would get a real Governor. And New York during the last 
four years has shown that it likes a real executive in the 
person of Governor Hughes. 

Throughout the campaign the press, whose business it is 
to know what its readers find interesting, devoted much less 
attention to issues, or to the prospects in the various States, 
than to the one conspicuous individual who was not a candi- 
date for any public office: Theodore Roosevelt, as is his 
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wont, forced the fighting, made an issue and propelled it 
into the campaign. That issue was the right of the Re- 
publican party to succeed, as standing for the interests of 
the people at large. He compelled his party in New York 
to popularize itself; East and West he held up the prin- 
ciple of popularization ; he iterated and reiterated the trust- 
worthiness of the Republican party, if the right influences 
could control it. 

Many friends of the ex-President were sincerely grieved 
at the tone which he adopted on the stump. Anybody who 
has ever had any taste of campaign speaking knows how 
preposterous and sordid to the man arguing for a party 
seem the arguments and the leaders on the other side. Yet 
a practised boxer of long standing ought to be able to give 
and take hard blows without bitterness ; and no votes were 
made and some were lost by personal attacks upon men 
like Judge Baldwin, Judge Harmon and Mr. Dix, all of 
whom have a reputation and character which cannot be 
overset by temporary campaign charges. That works both 
ways : What shall be said of the violent and prejudiced at- 
tacks of a part of the press on an ex-President whose whole 
public life has been in the open and who has stood steadily 
for uprightness in the public service? Undoubtedly one 
finds in some circles men, mostly not in public life, who 
have sincerely admired ex-President Roosevelt, a slackening 
of affection or a downright disapproval which might per- 
haps be measured by two or three thousand votes — prin- 
cipally in New York City. They do not affect the immediate 
and practical question, which is, how does Theodore Roose- 
velt stand in the mind of the voters in New York State 
and throughout the country! 

The American people is undoubtedly fickle in its attach- 
ments: Admiral Dewey was oue week a national hero and 
the next the uncomfortable possessor of a dower right in a 
house presented to him by his admirers; Mr. Bryan was 
yesterday the exponent of his party and to-day cannot carry 
his ward; President Cleveland was in one administration 
the boldest leader of reform and in another could not keep 
his party from running ashore on the rocks of free silver. 
But G-rover Cleveland lived to recover, as Bryan may well 
recover in men's estimation, the place of sage. Colonel 
Roosevelt may have lost some friends; but, strange as it 
may seem to the people who hate him, no man in the country 
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at the present moment has one-tenth the personal friends, 
admirers and believers as firmly adhere to Theodore Roose- 
velt. He is the only public man known by sight and sound 
literally to millions of people, most of whom feel a pro- 
prietary interest in him. 

His entry into New York politics was as manly and 
courageous as anything he ever did; he threw the weight 
of his confessedly great influence in support of the Gov- 
ernor who was trying to advantage the State and save his 
party by popularizing the nomination machinery. Colonel 
Roosevelt had nothing personal to gain; he went into the 
contest for the sake of the people of New York. Flouted 
by the Legislature, his fighting blood was aroused, and he 
accepted a challenge thrown down to him by Barnes, Wood- 
ruff and the other leaders on the question of the State chair- 
manship. Whatever may be said for regularity and prece- 
dent (the precedent to which Mr. Barnes appealed was 
all of two years old) Mr. Roosevelt performed a public 
service when he set up and fought through the principle 
that the Republican voters in his State had the right to 
decide on the organization and detail of their own State 
convention. By appealing to his friends throughout the 
State he defeated the organization with its own weapons. 
Perhaps if left to themselves the Regulars would have 
nominated a good candidate, but Roosevelt assured a good 
candidate and called public attention to the fact that his 
candidate was a man free from obligations to the man- 
agers. Are Roosevelt's enemies in his own party to-day 
more popular than he? Have they shown a greater right 
to be trusted? 

Having thus taken the responsibility, Colonel Roosevelt 
became for the time being virtually the Republican boss of 
the State, and he threw himself into the struggle with all 
his mighty might. Perhaps he counted too much on the 
secondary effect of personal interest and affection. It is 
one thing to say, " Vote for me; you know me"; and quite 
another thing to say, " Vote for my friend Harry Stim- 
son; you know me!" Nevertheless, there must have been 
some powerful interest at work in New York which reduced 
the Democratic plurality to 67,000. Twenty years ago it 
was 1.92,000; in comparison with New Jersey or Massa- 
chusetts, it should have been 300,000. It is hard to resist 
the conclusion that if Roosevelt had not thrown himself into 
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the campaign an inferior Democratic candidate might have 
been elected who would have gone into office weighed down 
with pledges to the worst elements of his party. 

This service to the State and the Republican party Colonel 
Roosevelt multiplied in the other States. His enemies say 
that he demoralized and weakened the party wherever he 
spoke. Was it his voice that overturned Maine, the first 
brick in the row to go down? Governor-elect Tener found 
a sufficient expression of the unfriendliness of the people 
of Pennsylvania without any aid from Roosevelt's presence. 
The truth is that in the election of 1910 the personal element 
ruled. The Democrats had several national figures: the 
whole country listened to Judge Baldwin, to Woodrow Wil- 
son and to Judge Harmon. On the Republican side there 
was no corresponding candidate who excited national in- 
terest. Cannon and his friends were on the defensive; La 
Follette was the only Senator whose fight for renomination 
much appealed to people outside his State. Roosevelt al- 
most alone furnished the dramatic and intense element on 
that side. He vitalized the whole contest. Doubtless he 
had a sense of the favor which the party had shown him, 
a gentleman's conception of a duty to his friends and sup- 
porters. No other Republican attempted or performed any- 
thing like his service in keeping the party together, in as- 
serting its strength and continuance, even though the other 
side was plainly gaining ground. The party service, how- 
ever, was not the main motive — he felt like the counsellor 
of Sir Philip Sidney: " If you hear of a good war, go to it!" 

Outside of the political canvass Roosevelt's West- 
ern trip, and particularly his announcement of the New 
Nationalism at Osawatomie, brought him into the public 
eyes as the formulator of a policy for his party. While 
President, Roosevelt was almost the only man in Washing- 
ton who understood that the Republican party could not 
remain in office without a majority of the voters behind it, 
and that to retain that majority it must shake off the tradi- 
tion that it represents the interests. Of the seventeen planks 
of the Osawatomie platform some have already been ac- 
cepted by the Republican party, such as the tariff Commis- 
sion and publicity of corporations; others, like the gradu- 
ated income tax, will have to be accepted if the experience 
of other conservative countries proves anything; others, 
like the recall, are debatable. Most of them must reappear 
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in the Republican platform of 1912 if that party is to have 
any chance of success — and the country knows who put them 
into compact form and gave them a name to conjure with. 

Wall Street, and the Eastern press in general, little un- 
derstand either the grounds or the extent of Roosevelt's 
popularity in the West, in the South and among thousands 
of voters in the East. That popularity does not rest alone 
upon his regard or disregard for the amenities of cam- 
paigning, nor on the wisdom or unwisdom of his New Na- 
tionalism; but on the belief that he is a straightforward, 
honest man who, so far as he sees it, represents the com- 
mon weal. There is no evidence that his popularity is es- 
sentially weakened by the defeat of his party, especially 
when he was not a candidate and when his policies and 
principles were not contested in his own party. 

This brings up very sharply the probable grouping of 
parties and personalities for the Presidential campaign of 
1912. It is easy to see that the Democratic candidate must 
come from some of the successful Democratic leaders in 
the Middle States: Gaynor, if his health is restored, or 
Woodrow Wilson or Harmon — most likely one or other of 
those three, depending on the outcome of the next year and 
a half. On the Republican side there is just one man out- 
side the White House who stands at present in relief before 
the public. Nobody expects the nomination of Mr. Aldrich, 
or Mr. Lodge, or Mr. Cannon, or Governor Tener. A Pro- 
gressive leader like La Follette would encounter obstinate 
blood feuds in his party. The Republican first in the thought 
of most Republicans, even of the Stand-patters, is Theodore 
Roosevelt. Leaving out of account his previous history, 
it is a fair question what Republican appears to have done 
most during the year 1910 for the perpetuity of his party 
and the welfare of his country. Who has done most to 
formulate principles? Who has made most impression on 
the voters? The Progressives a year ago were outlaws 
fighting for existence; in this campaign they were the 
dominant power in the Republican party. What great Re- 
publican is most closely identified with the Progressives? 

Albbbt Bushnell Habt. 



